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he search for a closer relationship between 
humanity and God is one of the most widely 
shared values held by Indiana's citizens. Yet that 
common concern expresses itself in a remarkable 
range of viewpoints that reflect the variety of our 
historic roots and of our contemporary lifestyles. 

The commitment to religious faith can be seen 
inthe daily lives of many Hoosiers, whose holi- 
days and personal celebrations are so often tied to 
their church's calendar. And the diversity of faiths 
is apparent to any visitor who has observed the 
silhouette of steeples in a town's skyline. Few are 
surprised to learn that over 100 sects and denomi- 
nations, organized in over 500 congregations, 
incorporate over a million members. 

Both these central features — commitment and 
diversity — owe much to our history. Indiana was 
founded in an era of toleration when America was 
rejecting the European practice of established 
churches, and such fascinating communities as 
George Rapp's Harmonie attest to the conse- 
quences. Indiana was also founded in an age of 
national confidence, when individuals often 
believed that their quest for spiritual well-being 
would be encouraged and reinforced by their 
material efforts to create a new pioneer landscape. 

Little wonder, then, that the life ofthe spirit 
brought many gifts to Indiana. 

* There was a strong commitment to education 
that yielded a rich harvest of parochial schools 
and colleges that encouraged a learned leader- 
ship shared by church and community. 

* There was a direct and vital involvement in 
philanthropic and charitable activities which 
laid the foundation of many of our social 
service agencies. 

* There formed an enduring heritage of fraternal 
and social interaction that found expression in 
early camp meetings and church bazaars, and 


that influences our fairs and festivals to this day. 


* There was a focal point for cultural and artistic 
representation that obtained visible expression 
in the stained glass and stone carving of church 
building and cemetery — and verbal expression 
in sermon and song from preacher and choir. 


“No person, demeaning himself in a peaceable and 
orderly Manner, shall ever be molested on account 
of his mode of worship or religious sentiments, in the 
said territory." 

Northwest Ordinance, Article One (1787) 
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The Indianapolis 
Hebrew Congregation 
was founded in 1856. 
This particular temple 
was built for the Indian- 
apolis Hebrew Congre- 
gation in 1957. It serves 
1225 families. 


Father George Rapp 
was strongly influenced 
by the traditions of 
German pietism as he 
planned his model com- 
munity at Harmony in 
Posey County. The 

state memorial at 

New Harmony pre- 
serves many Rappite 
structures, including 
this large dormitory. 


The Church spire is a feature of the skyline of most Indiana 
towns. North Christian Church in Columbus is a striking example 
of modern architecture's ability to express deeply held values. 
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LaGrange, Indiana is a community where the unique objects and ideals of the Amish are demonstrated in their religious customs. 


Germans were the largest of the many 
immigrant groups to come to Indiana in 
the 19th century. The skyline at Olden- 
berg gives visible expression to the faith 
shared by many. 


To this day, Indiana is marked by churches as 
traditional as those of Oldenberg and Madison, and 
as modern as the Saarinen structures of Columbus. 
Whether mainstream or dissenter, all are part of a 
great gift shared within our state. 

No state, of course, has a unique claim on spiritual 
activity. Yet Hoosiers are proud of many of the con- 
tributions its church members and leaders have 
shared with a larger American public. Some point 
to the great sermons of Henry Ward Beecher in 
Lawrenceburg and Indianapolis, and to the quiet 
confessions of faith of Quakers in the Richmond 
area — as well as to their contribution to the 
reforming zeal of the nineteenth century. Others 
prefer the modern voices that reaffirm the gift of 
faith. All agree it has played a major role in the 
Hoosier character. 
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The First Presbyterian Church in Indianapolis, 
as shown in this lithograph, was one of the many 
churches replaced to serve the expanding needs 
af families as the growth of Indiana bounded. 
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The close ties between 
Hoosier concern for health 
and for youth are embodied 
in the facilities at Riley 
Children’s Hospital. 


ndiana was bom in the great western 
migration of the earlv 19th century, 
when family after family loaded the 
most precious of their possessions into 
a single wagon or flalboat and began 
the trek to a new land. And high on the 
list of possessions was almost always 
the herbs and home remedies that were 


part of the quest for physical well-being; 


Much has changed in Indiana since 
those early settlements, but Hoosier 
concern for the gift of health remains 
among its central values. 

These images of health take many 
forms across the stat: 

* Forsome it appears in the very 
personal relationship between a 
patient and his physician or dentist. 
Whether you look at the respect 
accorded early professionals —sucht 
as Dr. Daniel Meeker, founder of 
Indiana’s first medical school—or 
the high regard for modern practi- 
tioners — such as Otis Bowen, gov- 
emor and later L.S. Secretary of 
Health and Human Services — you 
sense the value shared by Hoosiers. 

* Forothers these images take phys- 
ical shape in the hospitals and other 
care facilities that appear through- 
out Indiana. Whether born in an 
earlier era —as was the soldiers" 
home near Battle Ground —orm 
the modern era of health care, each 
is a tangible expression of personal 
and public concern. 

* Still others direct our attention to 
Indiana’s worldwide leadership m 
the development and manufacture 
of drugs and pharmaceuticals. 


As Governor and as U.S. Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, Bremen physician Otis R. Bowen 
has become one of Indiana's best known medical 
practitioners. 


Rejecting the earlier passion for 
patent medicines, Indiana firms 
led in the development of pure 
and consistent products. Insulin, 
Darvon, and a host of other generic 
and name brands are all part of the 
Indiana gift to health. 

This powerful concern has naturally 
expressed itself in some of the nation's 
finest schools of medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, and nursing. As early as the 
1870's Indiana welcomed the first such 
schools west of the Alleghenies. Today's 
facilities at Bloomington, Fort Wayne, 
Indianapolis, and other cities attest to 
the growth ancl continuity of quality 
medical education. 

The same spirit appears again in 
the realm of public health. Indiana 
physicians and medical boards were 
among the first in America to seek 
solutions to drug abuse and water 
pollution. Indiana educators were 
trend setters in bringing courses in 
health to the public schools. And 
Indiana insurance companies have 
played a major role in the develop- 
ment of personal and group health 
insurance plans. 

The quest, of course, is ongoing. 
New interests, including the current 
concern for physical fitness; new chal- 
lenges, including the AIDS virus; and 
new specialized fields, such as sports 
medicine, have repeatedly combined 
to force us to rethink our definition of 
well-being. Research now being con- 
ducted at the IU Medical Center and 
the research hospitals in bioengineer- 
ing and other trend-setting areas 


offers good prospects of further health 4 


improvements. 


Wishard Hospital is known for the longest 
continuous running ambulance service in 
the nation, starting in 1879. This old-time 
ambulance was used around 1920 when 
the hospital was known as Indianapolis 
City Hospital. 


Health 


Much of the state's medical and dental 
training is conducted in the extensive 
Indiana University facilities located along 
the White River in Indianapolis near the 
new White River State Park. 


The Pathological Department Building 
(1895) at Central State Hospital was 
one of the most advanced medical 
education centers of its time. 
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The importance Hoosiers attach to the 
medical profession is reflected in the 
offices occupied from 1882 to 1903 by 
Dr. William Hutchings of Madison. 
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oosiers have always been attracted to visions of an improved future, where men and 
women can create a better, even perfect, society in a new or renewed land. From Robert 

Owen's utopian community at New Harmony to our modern quest for economic advance- 

ment, Indiana has always welcomed those who proclaim the future as theirs. 

Concerns for our youth have played a central role in those visions. Whether it's our love of 
play — including a passion for sports —or a concern for health — as at Riley Children's Hos- 
pital — or an emphasis upon family and generational ties, Hoosiers are gifted with a special 
concern for the young. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in the great value we place upon educa- 
tion. From the commitment voiced in Indiana's first constitution to the 
nationally regarded college campuses of today, from practical experi- 
ence to classroom participation, images of schooling recur in the 

Indiana imagination. 

* The quest for education may be an individual struggle, 
evoking the picture of a young Abraham Lincoln reading 
by a cabin fire. 

* Orit may be a reaffirmation of the importance of the com- 
munity-centered township school that Edward Eggleston 
immortalized in THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. 

* [tcan nostalgically evoke the one-room schoolhouses that 
vanished when motorized school buses permitted the great 
school consolidations of the 1920's, or turn attention to the 
futuristic campuses of such modern facilities as the Univer- 
sity of Southern Indiana. 

Such rich variety reminds us that we're seldom satisfied 
with schools as they are, and often divided as to what they 
should become. 

* Wecan visit the campuses of one of our strong liberal arts 
and sciences colleges to see physical evidence of the belief 
that we can create informed leaders of church, community, 
and enterprise. 

* Wecan tour one of the IV Y Tech campuses to see the quest 
for the practical education that will train skilled workers for 
the key industries of Indiana's future. 

* Wecan watch how the growing involvement with tech- 
nology has brought the computer to the classroom, and 
produced a host of options and magnet programs. 

From this questing spirit for education and self-improve- 
ment has also emerged some of the most important traits of 
the Hoosier character. 

* There’s a love of literature and language that has encour- 
aged public libraries and has made us a center of American 
letters from the era of Riley and Tarkington up to such con- 
temporaries as Kurt Vonnegut and Dan Wakefield. 

* Andthere's a passion for invention and technology apparent 
in each ofthe major areas of economic activity from agricul- 
ture and insurance to steel and automotives. 

Indiana, in short, is a place where *good enough" in edu- 
cation has not been good enough, where a special concern 
for youth has pointed to a lifelong gift of education. 


Education can occupy many 


Anumber of Indiana's campuses bear the 
names of founders whose vision of excellence 
celebrated education. Among them are 
Lafayette businessman John Purdue and 
Indianapolis attorney Ovid Butler. 


physical settings, from the 
traditional designs of Notre 
Dame to the functional 
modernism of the Univer- 
Sity of Southern Indiana. 
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The main campus of Indiana University is nestled in Bloomington, 
Indiana. The beautiful buildings on tree-lined streets create a ^ 
fine atmosphere for learning. 


The one room school house symbolizes 
the beginning of the basics—reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Today, these 
basics are reinforced by Governor Orr's 
A+ Program For Better Schools and the 
advance technology of computers 
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ndiana has been an eastern anchor of America’s great corn belt for over a century, and Hoosiers consider 
the richness and variety of their agricultural heritage one of their great gifts. Even today, when most Indiana 
citizens live in towns and cities, and less than one in twenty still resides on a farm, the memories and 
heritage run deep. 

Old timers, of course, assure us that farming was never a matter of just one crop in Indiana. The rich 
Indiana heritage of foods extended beyond corn to beans, squash, tomatoes, peppers and pumpkin; and it 
was mingled with crops and animals of European heritage on most pioneer farms. 

The variety of crops reflected the great diversity of Indiana’s landscape. Outsiders might jokingly com- 
pare the horizons of the midwest with the more dramatic mountain contours they had crossed on the trek 
west, but settlers soon learned of the variety of soils and landforms that occurred here. 

Sandy soil along Lake Michigan, moraine hills and lakes in the northeast, wooded and sharply eroded 
belts in the south, great river flood plains along the Ohio and its tributaries, all attested to the differences in 
the Hoosier landscape. They still beckon the modern visitor, particularly to the state parks that have cap- 
tured many of the dramatic extremes of scenery that Indiana offers. 

Working farms took hold early in every Indiana county, adding their distinctive barns and buildings asa 
visiblejaffirmation of the family values and the pride of place that remain so important to Hoosiers. 

Agrjculture can thus evoke powerful nostalgia, as it no doubt does for visitors to Conner Prairie, Amish 
| Acres, and other historic sites. Yet much of its hold on the Indiana imagination arises 

from farming's continued power to create change and development. 
A visitor to almost any Indiana town or city quickly senses that power through the 
milling sites, farmers' markets, and shipping facilities that spurred our urban growth. 
The enterprising spirit that runs through the Hoosier record owes much to the 
packing, processing, milling, and shipping that agriculture encouraged — and 
most modern communities still test their prosperity in part by watching the 
farm reports. 
We see the power, too, in the impetus it has given to education in 
these vocations — where schools such as Purdue have gained 
reputations as world leaders in the modern fields of agri- 
business. 
The same spirit reappears in our continuing love of 
the land. One of the most distinctive expressions of 
the Hoosier spirit is found in the Hoosier school 
of artists. Originating over a century ago, this 
remarkable group of painters found a 
particular quality of expression in the 
rural and small town landscapes of 
their home state — and created 
images which still influence artists 
in Brown County and around 
the state. 

It's highly appropriate that 
Indiana's symbols — the cardi- 
nal, the tulip poplar — capture 
the heritage of its landscape 
and give expression to a great 
gift: the richness of its natural 
setting and resources. 


Round barns were an innovative 
approach to farm and livestock 
improvement a century ago. 
The greatest concentration in 
Indiana is near Rochester. 


nial celebration in 1916, capture and 


preserve some of its most distinctive 
national features. 


| 
Indiana's state parks, many of which 
were founded during the state centen- 


Studies that laid the foundations of the 


Indiana Dunes, west of Michigan 
City was the site of the first important 
modern study of ecology. 


Turkey Run, near Marshall, is rich in eroded stream canyons 
Where flocks of wild birds once nested. 
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Corn was fora long time the only cash 

crop in the state of Indiana, which was ranked 4th in pro- 
duction in the nation in 1984. Corn is used for livestock 
feed, food for humans and for other products ranging 
from adhesives to soaps to whisky. Field corn is planted 
in the early spring, about 10 days after the average day 
ofthe final killing frost, and harvested in late summer 
or early fall. The climate and variety of corn denotes 
whether spring or fall is the proper time for planting. 


Oats are more extensively grown in northern Indiana 
due to the fact that they thrive best in cooler temperate 
regions. Oats are used in a variety of ways including 
baking; cooking; and feed for livestock, especially 
horses. The extremity of winter designates when oats 
should be planted. If a winter is mild then oats are sown 
in the spring and usually harvested in July. Otherwise 
oats are sown in autumn. 


Alfalfa. This crop, native to south-western Asia, is 
said to have been introduced into Franklin County in 
1848. It is used mainly as a hay crop for livestock. 
Farmers do not have to replant alfalfa fields every year 
because the roots stay alive during the cold season (3-6 
years). Farmers generally sow alfalfa during the spring 
or summer in the north, and during fall or early winter 
in the south. 


Winter Wheat. The growing of winter wheat 
in Indiana became a common practice around 1816. 
Wheat is a chief bread grain that is often milled for 
flour. Winter wheat is planted in the fall and harvested 
in the following spring or summer. The wheat starts 

its growth before the cold weather and then ceases 
growth during the winter. It begins growing again in 
the spring. 


Pepper Mint began its growth in Indiana asa 
field crop around 1840 in northern Indiana. Pepper- 
mint has many uses. Its oil is extracted from the plant 
and then the mint crop is dried and fed as hay to live- 
stock. This particular crop can be planted in either late 
fallor early spring and harvested in the summer. 


Soybeans were introduced into Indiana closely 
after cow peas prior to 1900. It is chiefly grown in Indi- 
ana for its seed, which has a high feeding value as a sup- 
plement to corn. The soybean plant is used widely as 
hay, silage (winter food for stock) and pasturage (green 
food for stock). The beans themselves are processed for 
oil, and meal is made from both the beans and the hulls. 
This crop is planted in the first couple of weeks of May 
and harvested in early to middle September. 
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Churches, as buildings, 
congregations, and 
spiritual ideals, have 
been a special focus for 
many neighborhoods 
and communities as 
here at St. Meinrad in 
southern Indiana. 


Park County is known for its large concentration 
of covered bridges and its wonderful annual 
covered bridge festival. 
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oosiers show great pride in both their nation and their state, a fact that’s as easily 
confirmed by watching public participation in patriotic and commemorative celebra- 
tions as it is in public opinion surveys. 

Yet they also reserve a special sense of loyalty and commitment for their own streets 
and homes — and have made pride of place another of Indiana’s special gifts. 

There’s little surprise in that, of course. From pioneer times to the present day, many 
features of the Indiana scene have forged close bonds of local commitment and awareness. 

At first, traveling distances probably had much to do with it. A new immigrant 
might travel hundreds of miles to reach the state, but a settled farmer or craftsman sel- 
dom traveled more than a day in any direction — concentrating his interest upon the 
township and county of his residence. 

This spirit soon animated our system of government. Many vital public services, 
from justice to education, were placed in the hands of township and county officials 
who were seen hy early Hoosiers as the most knowledgeable of and responsive to 
local needs. 

It was a human scale of activity, where people could become known to one another, 
and where strong personalities could make a 
mark in local politics, business, or society — 
and find great personal fulfillment from that 
involvement. 


Seals of the key 


Nor did the growth of Indiana's towns and 
cities change that pattern. Many local leaders, 
o:ten called boosters by their contemporaries, 
used every available approach to promote the 


growth and success of their community. 
They often vied with rival towns to produce 
the better newspaper, hotel, college, or city 
park — and took huge pride in the results. A 


offices of local 
government, the 
court houses of 
Indiana's 92 
counties are 
centers of local 
interest. Paoli’s 
Orange County 
Court House is 

a striking exam- 


visitor to any Hoosier community can still see ada al 
the visible signs of that spirit. style. 


As cities grew, people often shifted the focus 
without changing the spirit. They lavished 
their concern upon the particular neighbor- 
hood within which they were raised, showing 
Special concem for the churches, schools, and 
other local institutions that gave cohesion to their area. 

Atits worst, such a spirit could lead to a narrowness of outlook or interest, and many 
critics have focused their attention upon that strain in the midwestern character. At its 
best, it could serve as a powerful spur to activity and achievement, and in many 

Indiana communities it still does. 
The current vitality of Hoosier life, whether judged by 
the leadership shown in the state in creating modern 
neighborhood associations, or by the wide concern for 
local vitality and job creation, owes much to this com- 
munity spirit. It assures us that pride of place is still 
» very much an Indiana gift worth celebrating. 


John Cougar Mellencamp has won a national audience for 
his exciting popular music, rooted in Hoosier experiences. 


YN Indiana native James Whitcomb Riley won fame as the 
| X "Hoosier Poet". He was born in Greenfield on October 7, 1849 
and wrote his most popular works in the dialect of his home 
| state. The Old Swimmin' Hole and ‘Leven More Poems is 
one of his most famous works. | 
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reporter once asked Indiana Governor Thomas R. Marshall "What does the state seal really 
mean?" And Marshall, after thinking for a moment about the rising sun, the leaping bison, and the 
frontier ax man, replied, “It means you have to get up pretty early in the morning to see a buffaloin 
ER A $ Indiana.” 
ES DISCE M om AR x "A UM Nt Few symbols of Indiana command more attention than the sturdy pioneer farmer ei. bodied in the 
NOST UE EE NOD A TREES state seal. Whether the target of the gentle and skeptical humor of a Hoosier politici r the object 
; i of serious historical study, the pioneer symbolizes the Hoosier world to many peoplt 
One major reason the pioneer bulks so large in our imagination is that he captures another of the 
most valued gifts of the Indiana experience, the gift of family values. Just as Abraham Lincoln’s 
early years in Indiana reflect the centrality of his relations with his family, so many of the key 
aspects of other Hoosier lives are tied to this great theme. 
* For some, the importance of family takes physical form in the great houses that grace so many Indiana 
towns and cities. The well-remembered names of the occupants affirm the importance of (he members 
of that home to the growth of the community and the state. 
* For others, the central place of family takes its shape in the evocative regional literature of Riley, 
Tarkington, and the other Hoosier authors who interpreted their state to appreciative national 
audiences. Whether in the sweep of THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS or the poignant 
vision of LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE, each author caught the generational ties that so often 
give direction and meaning to the Indiana — 
experience. E 
* And for so many others, this continued 
importance of family achieves reaffirmation 
each Easter, Thanksgiving, and Christmas, as 
families reunite for holiday celebrations. 
"There's good sense, in seeing the origins of 
thisimportant gift in the pioneer era, when 
migration filled the state with family farms— 
and the Hoosier love of rural landscapes helps 
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In fact, many other institutions, including churches and clubs, century Indiana holi- 
have adopted the rhetoric and symbolism of familial values. days cac sm 
. Family ties, of course, have also felt great strains within our history. The great 
migration from the farm to the city and the emergence of an industrial common- 
wealth in the twentieth century often served to challenge traditional relationships. 
Hoosiers responded with numerous social service agencies, many the result of 
private philanthropy, and with an enhanced awareness of the needs of the less 
fortunate. 
Yet even in the face of such challenges, family symbols remain prominent in 
Indiana. Children’s museums serve as reminders of generational continuity. 
Parks, such as the theme park at Santa Claus, interpret our homecoming with 
a distinctive Hoosier landscape. And creative talents such as Johnny Gruelle 
and his charming Raggedy Ann stories and dolls, serve as continuing reminders 
of another great Indiana gift. 
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Hoosier Johnny Gruelle, a political cartoonist in the early 
1900's, created Raggedy Ann stories and illustrations 
around 1917 in memory of his daughter who died at an early 
age. Together, Mr. Gruelle and his daughter named an old 
rag doll "Raggedy Ann" after "Orphan Annie" and "The 
Raggedy Man" by James Whitcomb Riley, a personal friend 
of his. Even today, these stories capture the hearts of many 
children and parents, bespeaking the warmth of the Indiana 
ome. 


Festivals around the stale bring out the Hoosier 
spirit in everyone, including the woman pictured 
here atthe Vevay Wine Festival. 
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The Indianapolis Children's Museum is 
the largest children's museum not only 
inthe state of Indiana, but in the world. 


The museum opened at its present loca- 
tion October 2, 1976. expanded in 1983. 


and is expanding again in 1988 with a 
new welcome center, restaurant, 
museum shop, box offices, and a fas- 
cinating water clock. 


Since 1962. The 
Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Monument in Indianap- 
olis has been trans- 
formed during the 
holiday season into a 
giant Christmas tree for 
thousands to enjoy. 


The first train arrived 
in Indiana on October 
1, 1847 overthe 
Madison and Indian- 
apolis tracks and has 
proven to be a pros- 
perous means of 
industry and transpor- 
tation ever since. 
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ar from the traditional transportation centers of the Atlantic Coast, Indiana 
has always had a concern for the new man-made forms of transit that have 
done so much to revolutionize the last two hundred years. Whether it was the 
National Road, the Wabash and Erie Canal, the steamboat, the railroad, or the 
electric trolley and interurban, Indiana has provided a warm welcome to trans- 
portation innovators. 

In our own century, more innovations have followed in the wake of the auto- 
mobile. Not surprisingly, Indiana has eagerly seized and shaped this new form 
of transportation, assuring that the opportunity to travel will remain one of the 
state’s great gifts. 

Our early love of other forms of transit had laid a good industrial base in 
machines, carriage building, railroading and similar areas —a base that was 
easily adapted after Elwood Haynes and other early inventors led the transi- 
tion to the horseless carriage. Famous names of early companies such as 
Deusenberg, Stutz, and Marmon exemplify the new spirit, and no visit to 
Indiana is complete without a trip to the Auburn-Cord-Deusenberg Museum ; 
or one of the other sites that honor the automobile. Today, of course, Indiana Steamboats are well known in Indiana under the 


: : ， : B : name of Howard. James Howard's Company built 
remains one of the nation's leading suppliers of automotive parts and services. Bee Hen 3 OO river boats and barges iv feta 
The auto evokes many images in Indiana. in 107 years. 


* For some, it symbolizes the search for excellence in performance that is 
captured at the Indianapolis 500, the largest single-day sporting event 
in America. 
* To others, it represents a powerful affirmation of individual freedom, 
offering a highly personal form of business and vacation travel. 
» Still others welcome its ability to bring families, societies, congregations, 
and communities together for the many holidays and celebrations of the year. 
It has never been an unmixed blessing. Just as the auto’s success doomed 
such earlier alternatives as the interurban, so its heavy role in the economy can 


pose severe problems in time of recession or in the face of changes in popular Indiana, having more miles of Intersil high- 
taste. The problem it poses to many towns designed before 1900, from parking hayaunananyiather state of compa 
to pollution, challenges our best modern city planners. "The Crossroads of America." 


Yet none of that has seriously interfered with the 
Hoosier love of travel. Old-timers still recall the 
proud appearance of the Lincoln and Dixie high- 


ways, and the state motto, “the crossroads of 
i de America" reaffirms that delight. Tourism has 
BN become the third leading employer in 
. X Indiana, and the fairs and festivals that 


will become a part of Hoosier Celebra- 

tion '88 present another face of this 

great gift. The love of travel, in 
short, remains vital and appealing 
as we prepare to celebrate a new 
century. 


The Deusenberg represented the height of genteel 
elegance fifty years ago. 
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Kokomo's Elwood Haynes is among the claimants 
to the honor of designing the workable horseless 
carriage. 


Joseph P. Allen, who was born in Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, and graduated from DePauw University 
with a B.A. in Math and Physics, participated in 
two space shuttle missions. The two missions 
were the STS-5 and the STS-51-A. 
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he rediscovery of the Hoosier past 

is one of the most exciting features of the 
state scene in the 1980's. Whether the 
focus is upon family, community, institu- 
tions, or social activities, it's a period when 
we witness an unusually strong concern 
with our roots. 

One of the most important features of 
this Hoosier revival is our new sensitivity 


Housing 


* Some Hoosiers enjoy tracing the rise 
of Indiana architecture, taking parti- 
cular pleasure in drawing connections 
between the styles common in an era 
and the ideas and attitudes of the 
people of the time. Classical buildings 
can thus be tied to our early respect for 


Industrial achievement has often shaped the 

ideals of “modern” housing. The graceful lines 

of 19th century steamboats are mirrored in 

homas Gaff's Hillforest at Aurora on the Ohio 
iver. 


flourished in early Indiana; wooden 
inlay and plaster work in many homes 
of the 1920’s bespeak European skills 
imported to the New World. 
Still others delight in the special 
personal touches that reaffirm the 
presence of strong and interesting per- 
sonalities. The dramatic architecture 
ditions that many buildings offer. Car- of Columbus or the steamboat style 
) penter Gothic, the rich gingerbread of of Hillforest exemplify these personal 
人 many 19th century buildings, thus visions. 
Das NINERS reminds us of the artisan tradition that The gift of livable places extends far 
fin Nase US, SEARS beyond these historic roots, to capture vital 
contemporary realities. Few states of the 
industrial northeast can boast a higher per- 
centage of homeowners than can Indiana, 
and few are better equipped with the finan- 
cial and service institutions that assist 
home ED. In particular, the pres- 
NE SONOS s esi $ ES ence of strong savings and loan associa- _ 
MSN sui RIEN T xu o, alis mS tions in most Hoosier communities has laid 
yere e as i d : a foundation of readily accessible mortgage 
money from which many have benefited. 


to artifacts, the tangible objects that serve 
as physical reminders of the past. 

One particularly attractive set of exam- 
ples appears in the varied houses that have 

been built in Indiana — houses that can be emerge; modern architecture says 

eril is Lincoln appreciated at many different levels. much about functionalism and effi- 
a ciency in our own era. 
Others prefer to savor the craft tra- 


the democratic and republican ideas 
of the ancient world; Victorian build- 
ings evoke our sense of pride and confi- 
dence as the modern state began to 


Pioneer reliance on the 
great Indiana forests 
was evident in their log 
structures. This recon- 
struction is the center- 
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Based upon models popularized in early 
motion pictures, the bungalow style 
offered working Hoosiers affordable | 
housing between the World Wars. 
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Apartments have answered a number of housing needs from 
starter dwellings to retirement centers. This award-winning 
example is the renovated Lockfield Gardens in Indianapolis. 


Similarly, Indiana industry has often taken 
thelead in pointing the way for new direc- 
tions in housing, such as prefabricated 
components, factory built (or mobile) 
homes, and enercv efficiency materials 
and construction techniques. 

Precisely because Hoosiers place a high 
value upon home ownership, problems of 
housing are often matters of concern. 
Changing standards can lead to problems 
of code enforcement, the passage of years 
can lead to deterioration, and the growth 
of communities can create pressure for 
more good housing for the young and the 
poor. Even the revitalization of historic 
neighborhoods can create problems of 
displacement. 

But such problems should not blind 
us to the real basis for a celebration of 
Indiana’s varied homes — the gift of 
livable places for so many citizens. 


Early Indiana's respect for the culture and democratic ideals of ancient Greece was captured 
in the Greek Revival style. This Madison mansion was the home of James Lanier, a prominent 
antebellum banker. 
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othing comes as a bigger surprise to most visitors to Indiana than to | 
learn of the tremendous industrial activity in the state. Perhaps because 
Hoosiers show a special regard for their pioneer origins, many are reticent 
about the fact that Indiana has become one of the industrial giants of 
America. In this decade alone, Indiana has been a leading producer in 
steel, automotives, food processing and a host of light industries. 

The evidence of growth and transformation into a major industrial pro- 
ducer is written visibly upon the landscape. Travel to Cannelton on the 
Ohio River and you can still see the great cotton textile mill, resembling 
nothing so much as a Gothic church, that was among the first great fac 
tories in the state. Stand on the Valparaiso Moraine in Lake County in the 


Built upon the marshes northwest and you can observe one of the most concentrated industrial i 
Ml his al zones in the world lining the shore of Lake Michigan. | 
= pr bdo at take Probably no aspect of Indiana has been more controversial, or produced | 
County's immense a greater range of responses than has the gift of industrial growth. Critics | 
Poem ol heavy have faulted it for a range of problems from wage structures to occupa- 


tional safety, repeatedly asking if the varied dislocations that accom- 
panied the industrial impulse could have been handled with less distress 
and disorder. Yet, with rare exceptions, even the critics have welcomed 
the opportunities for employment, service, and production that came 
with the transformation. 


Conversely, advocates of industrial 
development have saluted its ability to 
unleash creative talent and to provide alter- 
natives to the drudgery of an earlier rural 
world 
* They take pride in Indiana's early inven- 
tors, such as James Allison and Elwood 
Hayes, and in the practical questing spirit 
they brought to economic life. 
* They take pride in Indiana's entrepreneurs, such as the Ball family of 
Muncie, who were able to adapt their state's natural resources and advan- 
tages to industrial use. 
* They take pride in a heavy industrial base, particularly in the northwest, 
that has made Indiana a productive giant and a labor leader throughout 
the twentieth century. 
* And they take pride in a merchandising spirit, exemplified in the Union 
Station development, that has made these products accessible to the 
Hoosier consumer. | 
The result has been a tremendous concern . 
throughout Indiana with the issue of jobs — ; 
how to create them, how to retain them, and i 
how to make them a meaningful part of the ' 
^ 


The Spring Mill State 
Park's historic village 
near Mitchell is a 
striking reminder of the 
role the early milling 
industry played in 
pioneer Indiana. 


state's quest to sustain its economic vitality. 
From education to leisure, Hoosiers are likely 
to draw implications for the economic base of 
the state — and to agree that the continued 
search for economic opportunity remains one 
ofthe state's key gifts. 


Bedford limestone (named for the 
Lawrence county seat) began early 

; to win favor with contractors all over 
the U.S. and in iater days ended up 
<> in government buildings, churches 
and monuments throughout the land. 


The dramatic towers of 
Cannelton's great textile 
mill heralded the coming 
of industry to the Ohio 
Valley. 


bus, is a visual reminder of 
Indiana's diesel industry. 
The Cummins plants serve 
an international market 


Office Building in Colum- 
with its engines. 
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cycling champion of 
The — film 


the 1890's. 
HOOSIERS captures 
Indiana's fascina- 
tion with high 
school basketball in 
a fictionalized retell- 
ing of Milan's 1954 
State championship. 
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The most famous trot- 


ting horse of its age, Moving to Indiana from Norway at 
Z / Dan Patch came from the age of five, Knute Rockne began 
Sy Re "ES / P Oxford, Indiana. coaching football at Notre Dame in 1914. 


He was considered to be one of the all- 
time greatest football coaches in the 
country, and was the first coach to use 
the forward pass in college football. 


Since 1925 the Old 
Oaken Bucket has 
become the annual pos- 
session of the winner of 
the Indiana-Purdue foot- 
ball game. ys 


In 1982, Indiana 
was given the honor 
of hosting the 
National Sports 
Festival in Indian- 
apolis. This festival 
began in 1978 for 
Americans to com- 
pete against one 
another during the 
non-olympic years. 


Since the first 

race in 1911, the 
Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway has 
attracted attention 
to the state, particu- 
larly since the 
inception of the 500 
Festival and Parade 


oosiers work hard —and they also play hard. The love of sports, from childhood games to 
professional athletics, is one of the most important gifts of the Indiana world, and a fitting conclu- 
sion to any list of traits worthy of celebration. 
The love of sports holds our imagination in part because it draws upon, and blends, so many 


differing traditions. The Dedi ape asthe 
* For some it hearkens to the traditional field sports of hunting and horse racing which enjoy a pee 101 Pan American 
continued popularity for the variety of fish and game to be found in the state, and for the fasci- central role in amateur sports 


and sports medicine. 


nating combination of beauty, speed, and skill to be found in harness racing. 
* For others it is a source of racial or ethnic pride, particularly where clubs 
and societies have offered individuals or teams the opportunity to find 
pride and accomplishment. The continued appeal of boxing owes much to 
this spirit. 
* For yet others, sports are closely tied to the search for good health, and 
takes the form of gymnastics, aerobics, and other activities tied to the con- 
temporary concern for personal fitness. 
For some Hoosiers, then, the love of sports is tied in many ways to the Hoosier landscape, where 
boating, hiking, camping, and other outdoor activities flourish. 
For others it finds its connections in the world of school and community where so many ama- 
teur, and even professional, sports have taken hold. 
Much of this vitality can be seen in the many new sports activities that have taken hold in recent 
years. 
* Professional athletics, previously known largely only through the media, have arrived with teams such as the Indiana 
Pacers and the Indianapolis Colts. eui l. 
* Sports medicine, almost unknown a quarter century ago, has become a significant aspect of our concern for the gift 
of health. 
* And many of the 1988 U.S. Olympic Trials have been held in the Hoosier State. 
'The 1987 Pan American Games, held on sites throughout the state, confirms 
the claim to be a national center of amateur athletics. ; 3 
The records of past achievement are there for all to see. There are great trot- ^ | a 
ting horses such as Dan Patch, notable team achievements such as the 19€ [o & - 
p A 


Milan team's high school basketball championship, and powerful indi- 
vidual accomplishments such as Marvin Johnson's three boxing titles. 
And there is a commitment to future accomplishment, symbolized 

in the sports complex emerging along White River State Park, to con- 
firm that the gift of sport is alive and well in the Hoosier state. 
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iter s salute the present and commemorate 
the past. They reveal the rich texture of our communities, 
our workplaces, and our personal lives. Each individual's 
sense of place, and of worth, can find means of expression 
in the fairs, festivals, and activities that are part of 
Hoosier Celebration '88. 

Above all, Hoosier Celebration '88 invites each of us to 
look to the future possibilities that can arise from present 
realities. Each of Indiana's great gifts is important not 
just for today, but for tomorrow. Especially Hoosier, 
each gift is also specially American. 

A sense of the continuity, of connections that link gen- 
erations is strong in Indiana. We express it in family tree, 
religious faith, and the facilities that promote physical 
health and recreation. Continuity cites our commitment 
to education, our love of the rural landscape, and our rich 
architectural record. 

Confidence in Indiana's future also puts the problems 
of the present into proper context. Caught up in many 
ofthe recent changes of the industrial northeast, some 
Hoosiers have felt anxiety or alarm in the face of adverse 
economic events. 

Yet put in the context of Indiana's ten great gifts, our 
future can be seen with confidence. Each Indiana gift is a 
resource — personal, natural, or institutional —that pro- 
vides a solid foundation for creative responses to current 
challenges. Indiana's gifts are a message of opportunity, 
of a future even more exciting than the past has been. 

Indiana's gifts deserve and encourage celebration. Join 
usin 1988 in welcoming the futures they proclaim — for 
Indiana and for America. 
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